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northwestern part of the city. Here there had been 
erected a monument; but no one could see it just then, 
for it was veiled in a vast flag. As we waited for the 
arrival of the dignitaries who were to take part in the 
ceremonies we had a magnificent view. We could see 
the whole city: there was that beautiful white monu- 
ment which represents the nobility of Washington's 
character and life, towering in the clear air ; there was 
the Capitol ; there was that magnificent Library, unsur- 
passed in the whole world ; there was the Potomac roll- 
ing below us, bringing back to our thoughts those other 
days of war when we heard " All quiet along the Poto- 
mac." Everything we saw was suggestive of our past 
history and of the future hopes of our country. At last 
the procession came in, — bishops of the Church from 
north and south and east and west, and between two 
«hief dignitaries the President of our country. The seats 
had been so arranged that they turned their backs to 
this magnificent scenery and were facing the veiled 
monument. And then, after various exercises, the flag 
was dropped, and there before the eyes of this vast gath- 
ering was — the Cross ; a beautiful Iona cross, and on it 
engraved the words : " That it may please Thee to give 
to all nations, unity, peace and concord ; we beseech Thee 
to hear us, Good Lord." 

We had come there to dedicate that monument to 
Peace, as our grateful offering to God for the blessing 
that He had given us, and in setting it up to pour forth 
our prayers that peace might be given among all nations 
as it had been given to ours. And I have thought to- 
day, when so much has been said about the power of 
commerce to effect union between nations, and of various 
other agencies tending in the providence of God to the 
same end, — I have thought that after all it is only the 
Cross of Christ that can bring them together. It is only 
as they turn their backs upon all else, forgetting for a 
moment even the glory of our land and the greatness it 
has pleased God to give it, letting even the flag of our 
country pass out of our sight, that we see in the Cross 
the one power which will bring about this longed-for 
peace. That is the bond which will unite all nations. 

There is one practical difficulty in the working out of 
this grand scheme of arbitration, which has not been al- 
luded to here. Among the civilized nations, the great 
powers of the world, it may be comparatively an easy 
thing. But how is it going to work among the savage 
peoples with whom we have just now so much to do ? 
How will it work in China, in Africa, where that vast 
region has so lately been given to Christian nations? 
How in those distant islands which have not yet fully 
come into our hands ? Shall we not have to yield a little 
to some other view than the view of arbitration ? But 
then I have remembered a great lesson which we had 
in Africa. Many years ago when Livingstone made one 
of his visits to England, he went to the universities and 
put before them a plan of sending out missionaries to 
Central Africa. The universities took it up at his strong 
persuasion, and that was the beginning of what has ever 
since been known as the " Universities Missions to Cen- 
tral Africa." It was arranged that the bishop who went 
to plant the first mission should go in the ship with Liv- 
ingstone and that for a time they should keep together. 
Up to that time Livingstone had carefully maintained 



peace among the natives, and had opposed bloodshed. 
But one day they were marching along in their peaceful 
way when they met a band of slaves driven by men of 
a fierce tribe which overpowered them. Then Living- 
stone felt his blood grow hot within him, and he con- 
cluded that a little war was justifiable, and they liberated 
those slaves, giving them in charge to the missionaries, 
who afterwards defended them in a second fight. 

But the evil consequences of that bloodshed did not 
pass away for many years. The savage people no longer 
saw the Cross before them, but only the sword. They 
thought that the missionaries who had come among 
them were of the same nature with themselves ; and the 
distrust of them spread even among distant tribes. It 
was only as the mission came at last to adopt altogether 
the policy of persuasion, trying to do all in their power 
to bring about friendly relations between these many 
hostile tribes, that they began to make headway. In 
fact, they carried out, under those most difficult circum- 
stances, the principle of arbitration. Thus they won the 
confidence of the tribes, so that at last they were glad to 
come and submit themselves to the advice of these men 
who fed them in time of famine, who cared for them as no 
one had ever cared for them, and who held out to them the 
hope of rising to a different life. And when that policy was 
thoroughly established, a blessing fell upon that mission 
such as has never fallen upon any other. The results seem 
like the days of the apostles, as one reads the story. From 
this wonderful success of these earnest, devoted mission- 
aries I think one may gather the greatest- encouragement 
that, if we only have faith in God's providence in the 
midst of the difficulties that confront us, the Cross of 
Christ will ever point the open way to peace. 



De Staal's Closing Speech at the 
Hague Conference. 

(Our readers will be interested in seeing the full text of 
the final speech made by Mr. de Staal, the president -of the 
International Peace Conference. The speech evinces the 
beautiful, conciliatory, humane spirit which this eminent 
Russian showed throughout the two months of the Conference.) 

Gentlemen : We have reached the end of our labors. 
Before separating and shaking hands for the last time in 
this beautiful " House in the Woods," I would ask you to 
join me in renewing the tribute of gratitude which we 
owe to the gracious Sovereign Lady of the Netherlands 
for the hospitality which has been accorded to us in so 
large a measure. The wishes which her Majesty ex- 
pressed on a recent occasion, in a voice so charming and 
firm, were of good augury for the progress of our delib- 
erations. May God shower his favors on the reign of 
her Majesty the Queen, for the good of the noble country 
placed under her authority. 

EXPRESSIONS OF GRATITUDE. 

We beg of Mr. de Beaufort, in his capacity as Hono- 
rary President of the Conference, to be kind enough to 
lay at the feet of her Majesty our homage and good 
wishes. We also ask his Excellency and the Netherlands 
Government to receive the expression of our sincere 
gratitude for the kind cooperation which they have 
given us, and which has so greatly facilitated our task. 
It is with all my heart that I make myself the mouth- 
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piece of your warmest thanks to the statesmen and emi- 
nent jurisconsults who presided over the labors of our 
commissions, sub-commissions, and committees. They 
have there displayed the rarest qualities, and we are happy 
to be able to congratulate them on this account. Our 
reporters also have a claim to your gratitude. They 
have set forth in their reports, which are real master- 
pieces, the authorized commentary on the texts agreed 
on. With a zeal worthy of all praise, our secretariat 
has acquitted itself of an arduous duty. The faithful 
and complete minutes of our long and frequent sittings 
are there to furnish evidence of this. I have, finally, to 
thank you myself, gentlemen, for all the indulgent kind- 
ness which you have shown to your President. It is 
certainly one of the greatest honors of my long life, en- 
tirely devoted to the service of my Sovereigns and country, 
to have been called by you to the presidency of our 
high assembly. In the course of the years during which 
I have followed as an attentive witness, and sometimes 
as a modest worker, the events which will form the 
history of our century, I have seen the influence of moral 
ideas in political relations grow by degrees. This influ- 
ence has reached a memorable stage to-day. His Majesty 
the Emperor of Russia, inspired by family traditions, as 
M. Beernaert has happily pointed out, and animated by a 
constant solicitude for the welfare of nations, has paved in 
some sort the way for the realization of these conceptions. 

SOME GENERAL IDEAS. 

You, gentlemen, who are younger than your President, 
will no doubt pass through the new stages on the road 
on which we have entered. Now that after so long and 
laborious a session you have before your eyes the result 
of your labors, I shall take good care not to trouble you 
with the historic account of what you have accomplished 
at the price of so many efforts. I shall confine myself 
to selecting therefrom some general ideas. Responding 
to the appeal of the Emperor, my august Master, the Con- 
ference accepted the program traced by the circulars 
of Count Muravieff, and made it the subject of a pro- 
longed and attentive examination. If the first com-, 
mission, which took on itself the military questions, the 
limitation of effectives and of budgets, has not arrived 
at any considerable material results, it was due to the 
fact that it encountered technical difficulties and a series 
of cognate considerations, the examination of which it 
did not consider itself in a position to enter on. But 
the Conference has requested the different governments 
to resume the study of these themes. It has approved 
unanimously the resolution proposed by the first dele- 
gate of France; namely, "that the limitation of military 
burdens at present weighing on the world is greatly de- 
sirable for promoting the material and moral well-being 
of mankind." 

HUMANITARIAN PROPOSALS. 

The Conference has also adopted all the humanitarian 
proposals which were assigned for consideration to the 
second commission. In the same order of ideas it has 
been able to give satisfaction to the long-expressed wish 
for the extension to naval warfare of the application of 
principles analogous to those which form the subject of 
the Geneva Convention. Taking up again a work in- 
augurated at Brussels twenty-five years ago, under the 
auspices of the Emperor Alexander II., the Conference 



has succeeded in giving a more precise form to the laws 
and customs of war by land. These are, gentlemen, posi- 
tive results obtained after conscientious labors. But the 
capital work — the work which opens a new era, so to 
say, in the domain of the law of nations — is the Con- 
vention for the Pacific Settlement of International Con- 
flicts. On its title-page is the inscription : " Of the 
General Maintenance of Peace." Some years ago, when 
closing the Behring Sea arbitration, an eminent French 
diplomatist expressed himself as follows : " We have en- 
deavored to maintain intact the fundamental principles 
of this august law of nations, which, like the canopy of 
heaven, stretches over all nations, and which borrows 
the laws of nature herself in order to protect the peoples 
of the earth one from the other by inculcating in them 
the dictates of mutual goodwill." The Peace Conference, 
with the authority attaching to an assembly of civilized 
states, on its part has also sought to safeguard in. ques- 
tions of capital interest the fundamental principles of 
international law. It has set itself the task of defining 
them, of developing them, and of applying them in a 
more complete manner. It has created on several points 
a new law in harmony with fresh necessities, with the 
progress of international life, and with the best aspira- 
tions of humanity. In fact, it has accomplished a work 
which the future will, no doubt, call "the first Inter- 
national Code of Peace," and to which we have given 
the more modest name of " Convention for the Pacific 
Settlement of International Conflicts." 

MEDIATION AND ARBITRATION. 

In opening the sittings of the Conference I mentioned, 
as one of the principal elements of our common study, 
and as the very essence of our task, the realization of 
progress so impatiently looked for in the matter of medi- 
ation and arbitration. I did not deceive myself in an- 
ticipating that our labors in this matter would assume 
exceptional importance. The work is now accomplished. 
It bears testimony to the great solicitude of the govern- 
ments for what effects the pacific development of inter- 
national relations and the well-being of peoples. This 
work is certainly by no means perfect, but it is sincere, 
practical and wise. It seeks to conciliate, by safeguard- 
ing them, the two principles which form the basis of the 
law of nations, the principle of the sovereignty of states, 
and the principle of a just international solidarity. It 
gives the preference to what unites over what divides. 
It sets forth that in the new period on which we are en- 
tering what shall prevail are the works sprung from a 
desire for concord and fertilized by the collaboration of 
the states seeking the realization of their legitimate inter- 
ests in a durable peace founded on justice. The task 
accomplished by the Hague Conference in this direction 
is truly meritorious and beautiful. It responds to the 
magnanimous feelings of its august initiator. It will 
have the support of public opinion everywhere, and will, 
I hope, meet with the approval of history. 

THE GOOD SEED IS SOWN. 

I shall not, gentlemen, enter into the details of the Act 
which several of us have just signed. They are set 
forth and analyzed in the incomparable report which is 
in your hands. At the present hour it is perhaps too 
early to judge in its entirety of a work scarcely finished. 
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We are perhaps still too near the cradle. We lack the 
aerial perspective. What is certain is that this work, un- 
dertaken on the initiative of the Emperor, my august 
Master, and under the auspices of her Majesty the Queen 
of the Netherlands, will develop in the future. As was 
said on a memorable occasion by the President of our 
third commission, " The greater the progress made on the 
road of time, the more clearly will its importance come 
out." Now, gentlemen, the first step has been taken. 
Let us unite our efforts and profit by experience. The 
good seed is sown ; let the harvest come. As regards 
myself, I, who have reached the term of my career and the 
downward slope of life, consider it as a supreme con- 
solation to have seen the opening of new perspectives 
for the good of humanity, and to have been able to cast 
my eyes into the brightness of the future. (Prolonged 

cheers.) 

■ » i 

Address of Prime Minister Steen. 

At the opening of the Interparliamentary Peace Conference 
at Christiania, Norway, Aug. 2, 

Gentlemen: The Committee on Organization has 
done me the honor to invite me to open the ninth Inter- 
parliamentary Peace and Arbitration Conference in the 
capital of Norway, and I have thankfully accepted the 
honorable duty. 

I know with certainty that I am at this moment the 
interpreter of the feelings, not only of my fellow citizens 
assembled here, but of the entire Norwegian people, its 
parliament and its government, when I greet and wel- 
come in their name the foreign guests from the different 
countries of Europe, whom we now have the honor of 
seeing assembled with us. They are messengers from a 
large number of national assemblies, who again set forth 
and make their appeal to the noblest purposes and the 
highest ideals of general public sentiment. 

We congratulate ourselves that the opportunity has 
come to us of declaring to you here at our own fireside 
and showing to you, in fact as far as we can, how near 
to our hearts lies the aim which you have set before 
you, and how highly we esteem the work which you 
each and all have done and are still doing for this as- 
suredly greatest and most weighty common concern of 
humanity — peace and brotherhood among peoples, jus- 
tice and arbitration, instead of rude violence accom- 
panied by all the horrors of war and the degradation of 
morals through generations. 

That is the condition and the means of securing free- 
dom and progress in the work of civilization and of pro- 
tection against aggression, seeing that the struggle of 
contending interests which threatens the greater states 
as much as it does the smallest is becoming ever more 
intense. 

It seems also that it is at last recognized on all hands 
that the present condition cannot continue, and that the 
greatness and might of the world in all its splendor will 
tear itself in pieces and sink in ruins, if no means of re- 
lief is found which will furnish protection against the 
disintegrating forces which the armed peace is gradually 
developing in its own bosom. 

The utterances, gentlemen, which you have made in 
your countries, have found an echo in men's hearts, and 



have opened people's eyes and ears to the calls for help 
about us which can no longer be put off. For 3'ou, 
gentlemen, that which is more powerful than all else, 
speaks — I mean the facts themselves. 

We have long wished that your word might also 
reach us, and it was a great pleasure to us when you ac- 
cepted the invitation to hold your annual meeting here. 

It is said, and rightly, that the place of holding the 
Conference is determined by the desire of increasing the 
number of your adherents, of making your peace work 
everywhere better known, of enabling the nations to 
show towards one another an open, brotherly hospitality. 
In this respect I hope you may not repent of your choice, 
and that, in spite of your long journey into the far 
North, you may retain, as a precious memory of your 
stay with us, the impressions and experiences which you 
carry away with you, and which will give you a clearer 
understanding of the relations which make the idea of 
peace and arbitration specially significant for us. 

This is a fruitful soil for your work, and here there is 
need in a peculiar manner of mutual explanations and 
enlightenment, in order to come to a right conception of 
the relations of our fatherland. 

The position and nature of our country and the history 
and development of the people which have been condi- 
tioned thereby have impressed their stamp upon the 
national character and the public life of the people. 
Its extended sea-coast, with the deep bays and the grand 
mountains keeping watch above them, its long, narrow 
valleys with their dusky forests and their mighty streams 
and waterfalls, coming down from the glaciers into the 
great gleaming inland seas, with their laughing shores 
and their broad fertile plains — all this together forms a 
variegated whole, which kindles the admiration of 
foreigners and draws hither a stream of visitors who 
with their Badeckers go through the country and then 
spread abroad its fame as the paradise of tourists. 

But the visit of such travelers is fleeting, and gives 
but little opportunity to learn to know the people, their 
labor, and the circumstances of their lives, to say nothing 
of what they have been able to accomplish in the matter 
of the cultivation and improvement of the soil, and the 
overcoming of their remoteness through the channels of 
modern commerce, — and, further, how they have made 
themselves influential among the nations in the realms 
of science, literature, art, technique, industry, and inter- 
national traffic, — so that nobody can deny them the full 
right and the capability of living their own life as an in- 
dependent people. 

The varied character of the country itself points the 
people to the duty of extending their activity, with a 
view to gain, to all possible fields of enterprise. The 
sea, the mountains, the forests, the rivers, the waterfalls 
offer them, along with agriculture, the means of develop- 
ing the country, in both an intellectual and a material 
way, as a land of civilization. All this demands courage 
and manly purpose, and deepens love of the fatherland. 
Thus has the character of the people been developed. 

I shall not mention names. But if you travel about 
and make careful observations, you will find clearly 
marked individualism along with a strong feeling of 
community of interests, an enlightened, sagacious, ener- 
getic and enduring people, with an understanding of 



